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ary 1928 The General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation met in India as guests of the 
. Maharajah of Mysore. The date was midway between two great wars. 


nd 1945 “The World’s Student Christian Federation is the total expression of the national movements, their 
7 . life and their activities. The future strength and direction of the Federation depends entirely on what 
we do in each movement, and in each college and university. 

“By the grace of God, the world community of faith has remained unbroken through the war years 
and the forces of healing have been kept alive. God has answered our prayers of intercession. With 
the repentance and dependence upon God, let us unite to proclaim the Lordship of Christ.” 
10n The Officers and Executive f the World 


\ 


Stic Christian Federation, New Yort 
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The Wayfarer 


B Like expatriate May Richardson of Aus- 
tralia who reports in this issue on student 
journals ‘round — the world, I too reach 
eagerly for these periodicals whenever the 
postman knocks. Today he brought Bantu 
Section Newsletter, a tour-pager trom Fort 
Hare in South Africa. Reminiscent of Clip- 
per ship days, it had been two months in 


transit. 


B The front page of the Bantu paper was 
pleasantly familiar. The main article was: 
“Call to the Day of Prayer for Students,” to 
be observed May 13, 1945. The Call was 
precisely the one which THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
published last February, in preparation for 
observance of this Day in the USA on Feb- 
ruary 18. The reason for the two dates 1s 
climatic: February is midsummer in the south- 
ern hemisphere: then if ever come dog-days. 
Therefore the cooler May date for South 
Africa. They too raised an offering for the 
WSCF, saying: “We in South Africa enjoy 
more peace, more security, more freedom for 
work and study than many students the 
world over have enjoyed for years’’—and 
therefore, “let us stretch out a hand of help 


and sympathy. 


B For a long time the Student Christian 
Movement has been producing great men and 
women—not a few of whom become college 
presidents. Paul Limbert, who keeps us up 
to date on world affairs through his monthly 
column and frequent articles, 1s president- 
elect of Springheld College in Massachusetts; 
Henry P. Van Dusen, one-time Secretary of 
the Christian Association at Princeton, and 
currently Chairman of the National YMCA 
Student Committee, is president-elect of 
Union Theological Seminary. Presidents of 
longer memory are: Buell Gallagher, Talla- 
dega; Mildred H. McAfee, Wellesley. 


B More news of SCMers: Jack McMichael, 
for two years chairman of the NICC (1936- 
38), was the first of our Student Movement 
ambassadors of good will to China; more re- 
cently he has been a Chaplain with the Navy 
at Alameda, and currently is entering into his 
new responsibilities as Executive Secretary of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
And Barbara Hagen, NYU °46, our faithful 
Campus Scoop-er, started this month a rela- 
tionship with that same Methodist FFSS, as- 
suming special responsibility for keeping in 
touch with the march of events in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. Barbara, a Presbyterian-in- 
good-standing, is growing in ecumenicity as 
well as in writing ability. Next month she is 
to be our Wayfarer pro tem. 


B Dozens of furlough-bound doughboys, 
headin’ for home after the Atlantic crossing, 
are to be seen at all hours in New York’s 
Penn Station: They are pack-laden and on 
the move. On days when the horses are run- 
ning in Jamaica the returning vets take quite 
a bit of jostling in station and on convey- 
ances, from crowds bound for the race-track. 
The Jamaica, Track gate ticked off 42,179 


present on the re-opening day. Which situation 
causes me to ponder the contrary facts of the 
lifting of the racing ban by Mr. Byrnes just 
as the ODT tightened the screws on civilian 
trafic. Must be that Mr. Byrnes didn’t know 
that the sogers would be homing in num- 
bers, come the end of the shooting in Europe. 
Or maybe the phone connections in_ the 
Pentagon are off again. 


B& Our straight-thinking Pfc. is saving (on 
page 3) essentially what President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins told his assembled student 
body on V-E day. Concurring with our dough- 
boy’s conclusion that the German people are 
“part of the human race” and therefore not 
to be treated as beasts, Chicago’s Prexy rein- 
forced his already strong words with Edmund 
Burke's famed commentary on the American 
colonies: “I do not know the method of draw- 
ing up an indictment against a whole people.” 


B My magazine reading yields these apt lines 
on the many faceted word “Period” (by Una 
W. Hansen in The Churchman): 


A period admits no compromise. 
It ends a sentence or a way of life 
Or marks the termination of an age. 


Delay with adjective or temporize 
With dangling clause, still like a keen- 
edged knife, 


The period will slash across the page. 
But, nonetheless, an eager, hopeful mind 


Will leap beyond this stern finality 
To start another sentence, from swift 
change 


Extract material with which to build 
The severed fragments of reality 
Into a whole no period can derange. 
THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Our anonymous, thoughtful Gl-in-Germany 
wrote this letter to K. Brooke Anderson, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Brown CA at Providence. 
May Cavin and Stephen Leeman are leaders 
of the Rural Cooperative Community Council, 
Teaberryport, New City, N. Y., an adventurous 
experiment relating cooperative living 
groups with one another. Augustine Ralla Ram 
is as gemal and knowing a student leader 
as we've met in a long time: incisive, bal- 
anced, inspired, like this article. The all-too- 
brief meditation by Dr. A. Sidney Lovett con- 
veys some of the dynamic serenity (no, it’s not 
a paradox) of the Chaplain of Yale University. 
Corporal Robert T. Davis is a former member 
of the class of ‘46 at Miami University: in 
Greenland he has been testing the theories of 
meteorology studied at Denison University; 
he plans to return to college as soon as he 
gets his military discharge papers. May Rich- 
ardson, kinetic spouse of an Australian SCM 
leader now in this country, has been conning 
mags of other student movements at her desk 
in the national YW offices. In the Reverend 
Bengt Hoffman, a WSCF visitor who has won 
our triendship both for himself and Swedish 
students, we present one who knows some- 
thing of the war-born heroism of these days. 
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GERMANY, May 6, 1945.— .. . That 
line, “If they break faith with us who 
die” often passes through my mind. 
The problem of what to do with Ger- 
many is complex, for it is not just a 
question of Germany, but affects all 
other nations. I do not feel my attitude 
is spiritual, yet I feel that Germany 
should be treated firmly but fairly: re- 
venge will solve nothing; dismember- 
ment and de-industrialization will only 
leave a sore spot in the world. Over 
here the fellows are discussing this 
whole problem very seriously and at 
times heatedly. 

We worry a great deal about the post- 
war world; especially, we fear future 
economic instability. What worries me, 
and I think every G.I., is, how can we 
help prevent a war like this ever hap- 
pening again? Many say that wars are 
inevitable. If that is true, can the world 
ever really progress? The Yalta Con- 
ference, and the San Francisco one, 
have been moves in the right direction. 
They faced the situation realistically 
yet without sacrifice of all ideals. There 
is no doubt that the United States must 
compromise and put up with certain 
things of which we do not approve but 
which in the long run may be for the 
greatest common good. After all, our 
USA Constitution was far from an 
ideal document when first formulated, 
and won out only over violent opposi- 
tion. An international organization 
must be made to work; maybe it will 
fail again, but we must keep trying for 
the ideal. Many say it is impractical, 
but. only by continually striving for 
higher things can the world progress in 
the real sense. Too many fellows have 
adopted the attitude that to beat Ger- 
many to a pulp will solve everything, 
but I think only by international co- 
operation will the groundwork be laid 
for a lasting peace. 


A question that continually bothers 
me is the German people themselves. 
Why did they permit and take part in 
such a world catastrophe? So many 
feel it is in the German nature to be 
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Germany looks different from inside, to a Pfc (104 Inf.) 
lately a Junior Phi Bete at Brown 


warlike and cruel. Somehow I feel that 
Germans individually want peace, just 


as much as we do. After all, the Ger- . 


mans in America are not a warlike 
people, and the women and children I 
have seen over here are the same type 
as the ones we knew in the States. Did 
the Germans support the evils such as 
persecution of the Jews, and other bar- 
barisms, or did they at heart disapprove 
but, hoping for the greater good, con- 
done the existing evil? Doesn’t every 
person have a certain cruel, heartless 
streak in him? Perhaps I don’t have in 
me enough of the hate a soldier is sup- 
posed to have, but I will always feel that 
the whole human race is fundamentally 
good, but with a cruel, evil streak which 
comes to the fore sometimes. The Ger- 
mans are part of the human race and 
until we find and adjust them to a 
proper and equal peace-loving place, 
the whole world is at fault and is mere- 
ly sowing the seeds of future trouble. 


In this same vein, I disapprove 
strongly of military conscription. It ap- 
pears that with the war not yet won, 
we are admitting that it is not a war 
to end wars, but that we must prepare 
for the next. 


I wish I could figure out where I fit 


“Germans are part of the human race.” 


“We worry a great deal about the postwar 
world.” 


into this world. When I left the Uni- 
versity I felt accountancy was my field, 
but now I wonder if I could find a 
place to do some little bit towards 
furthering international cooperation, 
either in international trade circles, or 
in the State Department. . . . Maybe 
being over here is just getting me up- 
set about problems I know too little 
about. But I am afraid we are all much 
too lackadaisical. 

I have encountered 
numerous Russian ref- 
ugee slave laborers, and 
through friends’ knowl- 
edge of German, or Rus- 
sian, or through French, 
have conversed with 
them. I have come to 
like them a great deal. 
They seem to possess 
that same spirit as we 
have in America—that 
of forward-looking, 
virile people, ready to 
tackle life. 

I fear that surrender 
gives Germany little to 
hope for. Perhaps that 
is what it deserves, I 
really don’t know. 
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Proposed: a New Unit of Society— 


INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY 


Social Unit for the Good Life 


by MAY CAVIN and STEPHEN LEEMAN 


W: HAVE ONLY 

to think of the 
rubble to which to- 
day so many cities of 
Europe have been 
reduced, to see the 
patent evidence that 
the industrialism 
which built our .mil- 
lion-hived dwelling 
places has now turn- 
ed its magic against 
us, and is rampant- 
ly destroying what 
we had scarcely fin- 
ished applauding it 
for creating. Some- 
thing has gone wrong 
with us—gone fatal- 
ly wrong within the 
very arc of our prog- 
ress. The material- 
ism that so dazzling- 


Toward a New Pattern of Life... 


CELO is a North Carolina community of individual homesteads now planning a 
medical clinic, a co-op store, a recreation and assembly center. This group con- 
tributes toward the feeding of Europe’s starving children by the collection and sale 
of foreign postage stamps. 


TYEE FOREST COOPERATIVE is an Oregon group who earn their livelihood from 
40,000 acres of timber. They write, “With the agricultural, grazing, timber, and 
craft possibilities, we should soon be so self-sustaining and economically secure 
that much time and effort can then be given to social, educational, and recreational 
advancement.” 


CIRCLE PINES CENTER is a 283-acre cooperative lakeside vacation center in 
Michigan, now undertaking an all-year people’s college. Activities include train- 
ing institutes in cooperative leadership; seminars in cooperative education; classes 
in crafts, in the graphic arts, in music; a Psychology Institute; a Thrift Guild to 
assist members toward full cooperative ownership. 


BRYN GWELED is a federation of attractive individual homesteads on 240 acres 
(owned jointly by the group) in Pennsylvania. Heads of households earn their 
living from employment (mainly professional) in the city. Part of the common 
land has been set aside as a cooperative farm run by city boys. 


HECHALUTZ FARM is a cooperative training center in New Jersey devoted to 
the preparation of recruits to the now well-established intentional communities 
of Palestine. 


PRIMAVERA is a group founded in Germany, escaped from fascism to England, 
and since emigrated thence—to avoid the hostility occasioned by its pacifist atti- 
tude to the war—to Paraguay. 


their own economy 
than is possible for 
isolated families. 
They reduce to a 
minimum their de- 
pendence on exploita- 
tive relationships, by 
cooperating among 
themselves to produce 
as many as possible 
of the things they 
need. Using now 
such machinery as 
they can afford, their 
hope is that eventual- 
ly they themselves 
will create new types 
of machines—larger 
and more efficient 
than those now de- 
signed for the home, 
but smaller than the 
Frankensteins which 


ly lighted our pro- 
cession into the fu- 


impose inhuman 
conditions of work 


ture has shattered its 
own filaments; it has led us at last to 
where no light is at all. 

How then shall we find our way out 
of the dark? A variety. of political itin- 
eraries is offered for our guidance, but 
unfortunately the condition of our us- 
ing them is that we persuade vast num- 
bers of others to choose the same route 
to the millennium that we ourselves 
would take. It is a long task—this per- 
suasion; longer, it may well be, than 
our own lifetimes. 


Small Group; Great Intention 


There are those who, thinking of the 
millennium—or even of what can be 
no more than an imperfect human sub- 
stitute for that day of justice, beauty, 
and wisdom—cannot bear so to post- 
pone it. For they have grown impatient 
with promises of brotherhood always 
tomorrow. Instead, they prefer to begin 


4 


at once to live toward their philosophy, 
instead of continuing longer in un- 
healthy separation from it. 

Defining an “intentional communi- 
ty,’ we may say that it is “a voluntary 
association of persons of more than one 
family, living together or in proximity, 
and striving cooperatively for their ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare, the while 
they make the material and spiritual 
well-being of men everywhere their 
deep and motivating concern.” Perhaps 
such associations seem strange in a 
world that has flung its resources so 
lavishly into tearing apart instead of 
binding together. Yet we need only re- 
flect that it is the very extremity of the 
disintegration that brings an attempt 
at its Opposite. 

It is one of the advantages of joining 
together in community groups, that the 
members achieve a greater mastery of 


and the necessity for 
ever-widening markets. In the mean- 
time there is already notably present in 
community a freedom from many of 
the coercions suffered by that job-hold- 
ing society which must receive its man- 
ners, fashions, and morals from those 
who provide its jobs. 

Those who enter community are free 
too in other respects. Emerging from 
long exile in cities, they come to earn 
their livelihood in rural surroundings 
where they begin to discover their part 
in that vast order of nature of which 
formerly they were scarcely aware. They 
greatly extend the significance of coop- 
erative principles by applying them also 
to land and houses and tools. 


Shared Skill, Schools, Social 
Values 
Gradually, communiteers regain skills 
they had lost in the years of too rigid 
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gecialization. It becomes a thrilling ex- 
grience to use these skills for the 
ienefit of the community which gives 
hem play. Thus personalities become 
nriched, and the capacity for leader- 
hip appears in more than a mere few. 
To all its members, whatever their 
sage of childhood, youth, maturity, or 
we, community offers the opportunity 
take a significant and appreciated part 
a the progress of that microcosm of so- 
iety which all are building together. 

Through group cooperation signifi- 
ant results are achieved in every de- 
partment of the common life. By such 
echniques it is possible to reduce the 
ime required for the growing and 
preparation of food, the maintenance of 
houses, and the supplying of other ma- 
rial needs. Thus precious hours are 
alvaged for social and cultural occupa- 
tions and for the development of 
individual creative gifts. Those 
who live un- 
der such condi- 
tions can at last 
scape the con- 
mporary trag- 
‘dy of earning 
their living by 
wasting their 
lives. 

A further step 
s for commu- 


we their own 
schools, so that 
they may edu- 
cate themselves 
and their chil- 
dren toward 
cooperation and peace rather than for 
competition and war. Inevitably their 
‘ducation and their work are inter- 
lated, the two proceeding together 
through childhood, youth, and all of ma- 
rity. Thus education can and must con- 
tinue throughout life instead of being 
the privilege of youth alone; and work be- 
comes the joy of children and adolescents 
’s well as the responsibility of adults. 
Meanwhile the daily habit of think- 
ing and working and playing together 
S aimed always toward developing a 
ntw harmony between individual de- 
ires and the wider good. Members are 
iware of helping one another, by con- 
“ious and unconscious imitation and 
‘icouragement, to live more and more 
by the high standards they have set 
themselves. Closely knit, they feel a 
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lessening of the thrust of individual 
disaster through standing as a common 
wall against it. Compared with such 
intimate integration, the alternatives of 
individual insurance policies and large- 
scale social security plans seem lifeless 
and ineffective. 

It is perhaps not too utopian for such 
communities as these to regard them- 
selves as small-scale testing laboratories 
for man’s moral progress. Small though 
they are against the total background 
of national and international rivalries, 
they take comfort in their knowledge 
that the laboratories out of which our 
remarkable material progress has come 
have also been small compared to the 
vast field of their influence. And the 
concentration of the problems of human 
relationships within small groups does 
indeed help toward viewing them more 
intimately, accurately, and completely, 
and thus toward solving them more ef- 


Out of Europe’s rubble, new homes must be built. 


fectively. In that ever-continuing pro- 
cess, it is again and again discovered 
that the intelligence of a well-integrated 
group is actually higher than that of 
any one of its members. 


What is actually going on? 
The above is based on a Brief for 
Community, recently issued by the 
Rural Cooperative Community Coun- 
cil." The Council keeps a file of com- 
munity groups, which present a wide 
variety of structure. At the one end is 
the type of intentional community 
which begins as a federation of indi- 
vidual homesteads, practicing coopera- 
tion only in recreation, occasional care 
of one another’s children, etc., until the 
habit of joint effort gains sufficiently to 
inspire projects such as a cooperative 
garden, a cooperative buying club, and 
similar ventures. At the other end is 
the type of group who have “all things 
common ’’—land, houses, and sometimes 
even clothing—who earn their living 
from a common enterprise, provide to- 
gether the facilities of their leisure, 
and decide jointly in what way their 
group shall contribute toward “the 
material and spiritual well-being of 
men everywhere.” Yet though the de- 
gree of cooperation varies in the differ- 
ent communities, it is no doubt every- 
where well in advance of that yet cur- 
rent in society in general. Of this un- 
doubtedly significant actuality the 
brief summaries made from the files 


l Address: New City, Rockland County, 
(Continued on page 18) 


ANTENTIQNAL COMMUNITY 


THE SOCIAL UNTT FOR THE 
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“Intentional Community” offers a way. 
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Watch India’s Christian Students 


The Indian SCM is shown by its general secretary to be 
an exciting new threshold of dedication and opportunity 


by AUGUSTINE RALLA RAM 


There is spring- 
tide in India to- 
day, in spite of 
seeming political 
frustration. Al] 
the king’s horses 
and all the king's 
men cannot thwart 
for long India’s day of liberation and 
freedom. India cries out for a regime 
in which it shall be controller of its 
destinies, but I feel sure that it will 
never play the role of a proud isolation- 
ist, but will seek the cooperation of its 
nextdoor neighbor China and other 


stirred over the age-long social wrongs 
and the various detrimental communal 
customs which have prevailed under 
the aegis of the time-old religions. 

4. They are extremely critical today 
of all organized religion, including 
Christianity. 

5. They are turning away from hu- 
manities and pursuit of liberal arts to 
laboratories and practical sciences. 

6. Young men and women students 
in colleges are increasingly meeting to- 
gether as builders of a new India. 


Movement is Young, Vigorous, 


ings, deliverances and advances have 
attracted the interest of students the 
world over. 


Pay the Price in Study and 

Devotion 

It is this movement that is to take 
its place in the coming revolutionized 
India. It will never betray its fellowship 
with other national movements in the 
family of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and will continue to advanee 
the following Christian interests: 


1. It shall continue to emphasize the 
prominent place which individual and 


¥ great countries of the world. Its present Ready for the New World corporate worship should have in the Sou 
It is in this new India that the Stu- life of the student. It has recently is § 
dent Christian Movement will be at sued a Morning Watch prayer card 
union for days to come. on 
i. , work. Note the following character- with practical hints to help students to 
7. India prepares for an era ot recon- istics of its members: pray, and issues monthly Brble Study the 
iB struction and advance. During these About 7,000 strong, coming from all Notes. It is experimenting in forms of Old 
a past years it has been preparing blue- strata of Indian society, they share in church worship in which indigenous ogy 
> prints for five great nation-building all of India’s idealism for the future. methods may be used. “1 
- Projects: ( 1) mass education of the land They long passionately for political 2. It never ceases to remind its mem c . 
\4 and liquidation of illiteracy; (2) mod- freedom, economic change, eradication — bers that many are called Christians a 
i ern agricultural developments; (3) €s- of age-long social wrongs, and they _ but are not students, and there art | 
' tablishment of first-rate industries un- share in the criticism of organized re- |= many who are students but are not ~ 
+ der the control of the state; (4) os aad ligion. Ten years ago they, by their Christians. It is a combination of these |” . 
ry gram of road and railway building to own will, brought into existence one — two virtues that the Movement seeks . 
i reduce the loneliness of villages; (5) to united SCM for men and women stu- among its members. Study in three aq 
4 br ing up-to-date and dents. They are no isolationists, but are directions is its objective: (a) intelli 
[ tive medicine within reach of all vil- — jovers of internationalism and wish to gent study of scriptures—no bibliolatry; 4 
a lages and towns. make friends with students in other (b) study of Christian dogmas and my 
el India’s students today are wide-awake nations. Not long ago they received a doctrines; (c) study of political, eco 7 
a to this new, situation. Their outlook delegation of Negro leaders from the nomic and social problems in the light i 
3 may be summed up: USA movement and sent a delegation of the Bible. liaise 
4 1. Their political consciousness in- of their own to the Indonesian Islands. One of its pro ee 
5 creases day by day and they long for They have recently corresponded with vincial areas in the al 
a freedom and self-government. the British SCM in order to hasten the City of Madras is ae 
- / day of their country’s freedom. They giving a great lead ) 

. Et. They desire a downright upheaval have built special friendship with the to the whole % 
in the economic world. They whe close movement in China. They have raised Movement in this f°“ 
students of Socialism; Russia is their money annually for relief work in respect: every > 
Be: 4 China and have selected two leaders to summer it holds 
state is their goal and the hitherto in- go on a deputation to that country in a study  conier 3 
dividualistic competitive order is bound the near future. Their recent national ; Sees ence for selected “4 
to undergo a great change. conferences, held in Allahabad, Ran- BP Sd = students from the a 
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Ind‘a’s Christian students are ready for the New World—and a New India. (This was India’s delegation 
at the Amsterdam Christian .Youth Conference, 1939.) 


South India and after directed 
study tor a fortnight (two years ago) 
it sent forth fourteen study books 
on subjects such as: The Church and 
the Churches; The Relevance of the 
Old Testament; The Challenge of Com- 
munism; India, Britain and the World; 
The Faith of the Christian Student; 
The Importance of Bible Study; Non- 
Christian Faiths and Christianity; 
Christianity and Science; Christianity 
and Sex. Several other subjects of im- 
portance have been studied and further 
study books have proceeded from this 
summer school. 

3. Social and rural service, frequent- 
ly through societies formed in fellow- 
hip with their nonchristian students, 
will always remain an outstanding con- 
cern of the movement. The Rural Ser- 
vice League in Madras has become a 
liaison between the government and 
the rural people of that area. The Ben- 
gal SCM rushed to the rescue of As- 
samese students marooned in Calcutta 
last year when the Japanese invaded 
Assam. They played their part in giv- 
ing assistance in order to make relief 
tflective when the terrible famine vis- 
ited Bengal last year. 

4. Evangelism among students is held 
loft as the Movement’s great concern 
and shall become a still greater objective 
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of the Movement in days to come. 
Through student teams, and annual 
week of witness-bearing, distribution of 
suitable tracts, invitation to chapel ser- 
vices and student conferences extended 
to nonchristian students, the objective is 
pursued. 

5- A Student Volunteer Movement, 
recently organized, bids fair to enlist 
students for definite Christian service in 
days to come. 

6. Leaders in moving toward Church 
union have mostly come from the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement background, 
and it is constantly emphasized that the 
Movement is only an arm of the church, 
that its function is to make itself un- 
necessary one day when the Church 
becomes a direct agent of work among 
students. A divided church, a church 
which countenances caste distinctions in 
certain parts, a church with inefficient 
ministry cannot be a leader in the ad- 
vancing life of the country and cannot 
meet the need of the hour. In all its 
criticism of the church the Movement 
sits in judgment upon itself and works 
for a new day even by becoming “a 
nuisance to the Church.” 

7. It takes of the things of the Fed- 
eration and mediates them to the Move- 
ment, inculcating in them ideals of 
Christian internationalism. The Uni- 


versal Day of Prayer will increasingly 
become the Student Festival in our 
world-wide fellowship. The Movement 
will continue to send and receive depu- 
tations from and to the universities of 
the world. 

In the coming India it will have a 
big task. All Christians throughout the 
world should welcome the impending 
political changes so that all wrong rela- 
tions between the East and West may 
cease. In the spirit of the first-century 
Christians, the Church should go for- 
ward not leaning on any earthly props, 
but boldly bear witness to its Lord. The 
Movement in India can covet no greater 
privilege for itself. Christus Victor. 


Indians are a religious people. The Moham- 
medan Great Mosque in Delhi has places for 
25,000 worshippers. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. . 
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The World Gatherings 


When history is all wound up it may 
be shown that actually there is more 
importance for world understanding in 
the recent World’s Student Christian 
Federation meeting, than in the august 
San Francisco Conference. Is that an 
overweening student Christian claim? 


At the latter we have seen again 
what happens when nations sit down 
with their respective demands—the old 
custom—rather than with inspired de- 
termination to become one in the cause 
of humanity. Bickering over the “veto 
clause,” suspicion of Russia over Cen- 
tral Europe and the Near East, claims 
about an Anglo-American bloc, tragic 
questions about our shoddy game in 
Latin America—all are evidence that 
“where there is no vision” small ar- 
rangements are all we may expect. We 
may be grateful, even at that, for the 
work San Francisco is doing. 


WSCEF, by contrast, prepared and at- 
tended with prayer, was a great re- 
newed international handclasp, mov- 
ing in an atmosphere of humility and 
shared need. 


We go too fast if we expect San 
Francisco to outrun WSCF very far: 
international organization actually 
keeps pretty close pace with goodwill. 
That “the kingdoms of the world may 
become the Kingdom of our Lord” is 
not just a student Christian hope. It is 
evidently international realism today. 


SCM and Singing 

One thing we'll miss at ODT-sized 
conferences this summer is songs sung 
by big crowds of students. “Once to 
Every Man and Nation,” “That Cause 
Can Neither Be Lost Nor Stayed,” “We 
Would Be Building,” “I Feel the Winds 
of God Today,” and dozens of others, 
have been the rhythmic faith of thou- 
sands of students in the last score of 
years. 

Do you have a copy of Hymns of 
Worship (Association Press, $1.)? 
Whether you pound out these great 


student hymns on a rusty summer 
piano in the woods, or a reed organ 
in the beginners’ department, or just 
sing them yourself in faltering key 
.—don’t fail to bind the great songs of 
student Christians into your college 
experience, even in wartime. 


- 
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Gi to Liheral Arts 


Counsel at Separation Centers is like- 
ly to point veterans—if they accept GI 
Bill money at all—to technical college 
courses. May we “rebut”? 

Consider: Today we need citizens 
and leaders more than technical ex- 
perts! We need a nation majoring in 
history to avoid past mistakes; major- 
ing in social science to prevent race 
riots and social injustice; majoring in 
philosophy to keep life balanced; ma- 
joring in religion to know our historic 
faith; majoring in English to keep life 
communicable; majoring in classics— 
O forgotten discipline!—to keep the 
nobility of the ancients ever before us. 

The big problems of our day are the 
tasks with people, not with things. The 
demand is for men who are fully citi- 
zens first, skilled in their jobs second. 

GI, in behalf of the despised “cul- 
tural” courses—akin to the learning of 
our Christian heritage—we invite you 
to share the richness of the humanities 
and the glory of the common experi- 
ence of the race. 


Youth-for-Christ 
Rallies 


In dozens of cities, several hundred 
thousand young people have recently 
sung, swayed, and prayed at huge Youth 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. ” 


for Christ assemblies. The series, avow. 
edly interdenominational, is heralded as 
the long-awaited “revival” of our day, 


We wish it were indeed “interde. 
nominational” instead of representing 
a fundamentalist, super-emotional, Gos. 
pel-chorus denomination of its own, 
We wish the crowds were not mostly 
members already of organized church 
groups. We wish the music weren't $0 
trashy, the speakers so flamboyant, and 
the results so frothy and short-lived, 


But we can learn from this Youth- 
for-Christ ferment. Youth are eager for 
convinced Christian testimony. They 
will assemble in huge crowds to hear 
it. We will do well to study the series 
and apply its dynamic—with infinitely 
greater balance and depth—to student 
needs in the postwar campus. 


"Nor Suow, Nor Rain..." 


Ah for the days when student sum- 
mer meant locked classrooms, silent 
campus juke box, and canoe or weekly 
paycheck! This year for most of us it 
means business-as-usual. THE INTER. 
COLLEGIAN joins the collegian in this 
hot-weather schedule, deeply concerned 
that student Christian interest too be 
accelerated in wartime. 


“When is a freshman?” is a real 
question these days, but August un 
furls what we think is a mighty timely 
frosh issue. In September there’s a flash 
of what the initials NICC (one of our 
sponsors) mean right now. October 
finds us looking at Christian life pur 
pose from a global bird’s-eye-view—i 
that’s optically and meteorologically 
possible. Shortly after, an exciting issue 
made up of actual worship services (a: 
ready almost done) will roll from ouf 
press. 


The New York postoffice gives Heo 
dotus’ list of obstacles which don’t im 
pede the mails: we're not allowing 
“snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night” cramp our style either. And 
we hope these summer issues can bt 
read without perspiration even at 9 
Fahrenheit! 
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by MAY RICHARDSON 


pews of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
might like to know something of 
the other national student magazines, 
which even in war-time a harried post- 
man brings. These periodicals are your 
global brothers and they are to be 
found in almost every civilized coun. 
try. During the war years, of course, 
no printed matter comes from many 
countries. But it happens that journals 
do get through from the English-speak- 
ing countries: The Student Movement 
of the SCM of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, The Canadian Student, The Aus- 
tralian Intercollegian, The Student of 
the New Zealand SCM, The Student 
Outlook, of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
and The Omnes Unum, the magazine 
of the SCA of South Africa (written 
mostly in Afrikaans, which is not 
among my language repetoire). And 
the Student World, the international 
publication of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which has con- 
tinued in unbroken succession during 
the war years. 

The similarity of interests in these 
Various student journals is almost un- 
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MARX _ Stavice 


UNFINISHED pay 


AN AUSTRALIAN STUDENT-CHRISTIAN MOVER 
POINTS AT OUR ALTER EGOS ABROAD. 


canny: we do indeed live in One World. 
To be sure, they reflect “movements” — 
not just student thinking itself. That 
means—in paternal British and Ameri- 
can style (paralleled in other countries 
too), that these magazines give us often 
what editors and leaders of the national 
movements think students ought to 
think! Articles are to inform and guide 
students in their striving towards the 
Christian way of life. They often ex- 
press, too, authors’ individual opinions. 
But since the magazines do aim to meet 
the needs’ of students, they may be 
taken as rather accurately indicating 
current trends of thought in the na- 
tional movements. 

Sometimes the trivia stand out. Pages 
of each journal are enlivened by corre- 
spondence columns and notes of local 
activities. These are mostly written by 
students and may be taken as a true 
indication, even though only partial, of 
what students are thinking. Many a 
tussle of thought occurs in the “Letters 
to the Editor.” To the satisfaction of 
us wartime expatriates, there may be a 
remark tucked away in an odd corner, 


or a report of some happening, a note of 
enthusiasm which has meaning and 
significance. American students, too, are 
sure to be pleased by such q letter as 
that written to the Australian Intercol- 
legian by Joe Mixer, USN, when he 
expressed appreciation for fellowship 
with SCM folk in Australia: “It was 
thrilling,” he writes, “to come to a 
different country and to find students 
considering the same problems, singing 
the same songs, and expressing the 
same Christian fellowship.” 


Concerns are deep and wide 


The great shared concern among all 
these magazines today is that for the 
Christian faith, and the relevance of 
Jesus in modern life. There are frequent 
references to the Church and its pres- 
ent-time job. Frequently implicit in the 
latter is the feeling that the Church is 
failing to carry its message to modern 
young men and women. But the em- 
phasis is on seeking to overcome this 


1 Joe Mixer wrote us an interesting letter 
too (INTERCOLLEGIAN, October, 1944). Before 
entering the Navy, he was active in the YMCA 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Cpl. Robert T. Davis 


THE BOULDER AND 
THE BLOOM 


Beneath the clift, 
From which it fell, 
Lay the boulder 
In death's spell 


The heat had warmed, 
And melted now, 

The snowy cap 

Upon its brow. 

Alone it stood, 

So worn, so bare, 

So lifeless 

In the arctic air. 


Close at the boulder’s side, 
Bursting into view, 

Freed from its wintry cell, 
Filled with life anew, 

A little bloom 


Receives freshness from the air, 


Accepts the sun’s kind smile 
At its color fair. 
A bloom so very small 
In the glacial till, 
A voice of life and hope 
2 
By the rocks so still. 


How oft are life and death 
As close as stone and bloom! 
How many times has come 
Success in midst of doom! 


How many times, 
Have lives been led. 
Like the boulder still. 
So unaware, 

Of sun and air, 


Thoughts 


Dead to 
Nature’s thrill! 


While at their very feet, 
As living as the flower, 
Other lives are busy 
Enjoying every hour. 


How much success 
ls lost to doom 

By lives 

Like the boulder, 
Instead of 

Like the bloom! 


MINUTE RESULTS 


The grain of sand caught, 
For an instant, 

The rays of the arctic sun. 
A bit of sand 

Focusing, 

Reflecting, 

Displaying 

The rays of the arctic sun. 


A minute result: 

Of snow-filled cirques 
Of fields of snow 
Feeding 

Increasing, 
Compressing 

Their glacial tongues. 
Of gravity forcing 
Tons of ice 

Down the mountain slopes. 
Of ice swept boulders 
Scraping, 

Scarring, 


from Greenland 


Excavating the valley floors, 
Spilling grains of sand 

Into the outwash stream and 
Atop the blanket of till. 


The human life, 

Grasped for an instant, 

The rays of the heavenly sun. 
Focusing, 

Reflecting, 

Displaying 

The gifts of the Almighty God. 


Are we not as the 

Grain of sand? 

At the peak of our progress 
Still but 

A minute result 

From the gigantic processes 
Of God. 


by Corporal Robert T. Davis 
with the Eighth Weather 
Squadron, United States 
forces in Greenland. 


Fishing village, Greenland. 
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As war's crescendo mounts, peace becomes our primary concern. 


“Days of Our Years” 


A meditation by A. Sidney Lovett 


There is a collect composed by John Austin in the 17th 
century which well comports with these days of our years. 
“Fix thou our steps oh Lord, that we stagger not at the un- 
even motions of the world, but go steadily on our way, neither 
censuring our journey by the weather we meet, nor turning 
aside for anything that may befall us.” Here is a sentence 
prayer that takes full account of the turbulent world in which 
we live, a world that is like a ship making heavy weather off a 
lee shore. Also this ancient petition includes our determina- 
tion, as citizens of the world, to stand by the ship, in the 
assurance that we are drawing near to some country of whose 
outlines we are dimly aware and whose beach-heads and hin- 
terland invite possession by men who have vision and valor. 
All soundings seem to indicate that with the mounting 
crescendo of the war, the hour cometh apace when not the 
winning of the war but the creation of the peace will be our 
primary concern. This is an operation which will call for all 
the raw courage and heroism war engenders, plus those less 
glamorous but more endurable virtues which war so often tends 
to eclipse: pity and humility, the generosity of strength and 
G@ passionate sense of fealty to the well-being of the last, 
least member of the human race. 


But in this wide country of ours there is no uniform response 
to this great imperative. Some there are whom no challenge, 
human or divine, can rouse from selfish preoccupation with 
their own concerns. Others are aware of the vast issues that 
will confront humanity when the last gun is fired, but because 
these problems are so huge and so complicated, they are in- 
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clined to assume an attitude of despair, But fortunately, there 
is a considerable number of men and women who are fully 
aware of the varied tempers that confuse the present hour, 
who have taken soundings of another hour that is imminent, 
and who are determined, with God's own help, to keep the 
shallop of life pointed straight ahead. These men and women 
are persuaded that from the blood and tears of today’s agony 
may be distilled intelligence and character with which to re- 
create a better world of tomorrow, a world controlled by spir- 
itual motives and directed to ends that are consonant with 
cbundant life for all its citizens. 


And if you fail to detect such a prompting of the holy 
spirit among the living, tune your ears, for a moment, to catch 


the soundless voice of the dead youth of the world, rising from | 


stubborn beaches and lonely steppes and sickly jungles. True, 
those lads did not pitch their desires in lofty phrase or elo- 
quent speech. “Blueberry pie,” or “another chance to boo the 
Dodgers,” or “a washing machine for the old lady,” was the 
best they could do. But God help us if we can’t read those 
homely understatements aright, and catch in them the ground- 
swell of simple human longing for a better home, a freer coun- 
try and a fairer world for those who survive. 


Let a nameless French peasant woman speak for the millions 
of helpless women and children, victims of the most ruthless 
war in history: “I have seen enough of war,” she said. “| 
haven't yet seen enough of Christ.” To help fill up the measure 
of that peasant woman’s desire is your job and mine in the 
days that are upon us, and in the years that lie ahead. 


Sgt. Ed. Cunningham: Yank, the Army Weekly 
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by BENGT HOFFMAN 


REMEMBER WELL April g, 1940, the 

day of the German invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway. I was called up that 
day and our company taken to the west 
coast of Sweden. Everything was black- 
ed out. We all thought, “This is it.” 
But April went by and we were out 
of the war. 

As I write this, in May, 1945, we still 
are. Don’t ask me for an explanation. I 
cannot give you one. There have been 
many guesses: our geographical posi- 
tion, our comparatively strong military 
power (compulsory conscription for 
decades), intervention by Russia (at 
that time Germany’s ally), dissuasion 
by certain German circles. 


But there may be a “deeper” explana- 
tion. We may have been “spared” not 
because we were particularly worthy, 
but because we had a task to fulfill as 
a politically neutral nation. No one can 
escape the divine responsibility of his 
world membership. 


Responsibility of the “Spared” 

A non-belligerent position is not an 
enviable one. Do you recall the hulla- 
baloo in the press sometime ago when 
it was reported that Sweden sent ball- 
bearings to Germany? But, it was also 
disclosed later that the British had 
transported Swedish ball-bearings from 
Sweden to England during this war. 
Sweden has been politically neutral, 
but, I assure you, not spiritually neu- 
tral. “Why have you not joined the 
democratic forces, since you are a peo- 
ple whose democratic convictions are 
deeply rooted?”—this query has fre- 
quently been raised. It is a complicated 
question. One of the answers was given 
in a. conversation between two Amer- 
icans the other day. One said: “During 
this war no country has so far volun- 
tarily sent her young men into battle. 
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Sweden, “Spared” Nation 


Sweden takes seriously the responsibility of her 
political neutrality and makes the most of her 
abilities to help refugees and otherwise to serve 
her war-stricken neighbors. 


All countries involved 
have been forced into it. 
If Sweden were to send 
her young men to war 
without being pressed in- 
to it, she would be the 
first country to take such 
a step. Would you ex- 
pect a people to plunge 
into war under such cir- 
cumstances?” 


Haven for Refugees 

On the snow-covered 
ranges between Norway 
and Sweden our frontier 
soldiers soon saw weary 
Norwegians struggling toward the 
Swedish lines. These were followed 
soon by other refugees, streaming into 
our country by the thousands from Den- 
mark and other countries of Europe. 

Sweden has a population of 64 mil- 
lion. She houses and feeds at the pres- 
ent time 180,000 refugees. A_break- 
down of that figure shows that we have 
among us 40,000 Norwegians, 15,000 
Danes, 40,000 Estonians, 50,000 Finnish 
children. There are a great many refu- 
gees from Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Germany and Austria. We have also 
had Allied fliers in several internment 
camps—without barbed wire. 

I have seen 
some of the coun- 
tryside camps 
which harbor 
these refugees, and 
I believe that the 
Swedish govern- 
ment and _ reliet 
organizations (RC 
and YMCA) have 
done everything 
in their power to 
alleviate the bur- 
den of these exiles. 


Bengt Hoffman 


In the ancient Swedish Castle of Vadstena, the World's 
Student Christian Federation was organized in 1895. 


Many of these are billeted on farms 
or live in small town hotels requis: 
tioned by the government. The men- 
folk leave early in the morning for 
jobs on the land or in the woods. The 
women sew and knit neckties and tap 
estries. Their produce is sent to Swed- 
ish firms all over the country and the 
profits go exclusively to the maker. 
The inventiveness of our guests 1s 
wonderful. They have not given up. 

The children go to school. The stv 
dents may attend our university courses. 
At present some 200 are studying i 
Upsala, Lund and Stockholm. High 
schools for refugees (Norwegians, 
Danes and Poles) have been started m 
some of our college and university 
towns. 

Wherever you travel in Sweden now 
adays you will come across refuge 
children. Many have lost their parents 
many did not get enough iood at home 
—and so they were sent to us. Thot 
sands of Swedish homes give shelter ™ 
these little strangers, the vast majority 
of whom are Finnish. 

Ten Swedish RC boats have rege 
larly been bringing grain from 
to Greece. In Gothenburg, our large 
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western port, Swedish boats have un- 
loaded RC packages and mail for 
POWs in Germany. That has been a 
regular service, too. 

The telegraph poles in Sweden are 
covered with drive posters: relief or- 
ganizations urging people to contrib- 
ute clothing, food and money for 
Swedish relief work outside our boun- 
daries. You find names there such as: 
the RC, the War Prisoners Aid of the 
YMCA, Save the Children Federation, 
the Greece Aid, the relief organizations 
for Dutch and Belgian children, the 
drive for Leningrad’s children. 


Service Promotes Spiritual Growth 

The Student Christian Movement, 
various university bodies and the State 
Department have asked qualified peo- 
ple to put their names down for relief 
work on the continent. Four hundred 
doctors and medical students are on 
the lists and several hundred social 
workers. Preparation courses have been 
going on for a considerable time. 

Thirty Swedes are serving in the 
War Prisoners Aid of the YMCA’s, in 
Japan, China, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and the USA. From a material 
point of view the Swedish service in 
this field has been particularly sub- 
stantial and effective as to the POW’s 
in Germany, and this for natural rea- 
sons, Germany being easy to reach 
with shipments. 

The press has reported: “In March, 
1945 the Swedish Minister of Finance 
placed a bill before the Riksdag for the 
hnancing of further credits and gift 
shipments to the war ravaged countries 
of Europe. The total sum will be 
500,000,000 kronor ($625,000,000). 
In proportion to population this would 
correspond to about $12,000,000,000 
lor the United States.” A Swedish pa- 
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per comments: “This marks the utmost 
limit of our economic possibilities. Our 
living standard will sink; [yet] the 
bill will be welcomed by all parties in 
all quarters as an expression of Swe- 
den’s feeling of international obliga- 
tion.” 


Yes, let us hope that the Swedish 
people have attained a bit of that great 
and divine awareness. In the postwar 
world we can be used only to the ex- 
tent of our spiritual growth. 


It is not a question of material re- 
sources; it is a question of the heart. 
If I express my hope for the future 
with a certain restraint it is because 
the virtues of the heart are not very 
popular. Exclusive, isolating national 
egoism is a form of materialism which 
we have to fight in Sweden as any- 
where else. 


I have told you about our activities 
in the international field of relief work 
neither to defend nor to vaunt of our- 
selves. I have related it because I think 
that what we have been allowed and 
willing to do during this war carries 
a promise for the future. 


One thing is certain: our horizon has 
widened through close contact with 
war-torn countries and humans. The 
continuation of that experience is the 
realization that humankind forms one 
single huge brotherhood. In _ this 
shrinking world no one lives for him- 
self, on his own. If he believes so, well, 
that is an illusion. Agony will wake 
us out of it. Individuals and nations 
are brought together with invisible 
threads, a common heritage of good 
and evil. The more we realize within 
ourselves this divine interdependence 
the better equipped as God’s ambassa- 
dors shall we be, you in the United 
States and we in Sweden. 


Medics were flown to strick- 
en Holland immediately after 
the surrender of Germany. 
Photo shows group (of several 
nationalities) bidding fare- 
well to the Dean of West- 
minster Medical School, Lon- 
don. 


British Combine 


Up-to-date information on the status of bills 
and issues that have been called to the atten- 
tion of students through the monthly “Student 
Public Affairs News.” 


The legislative score in Washington for 
June is two hits, one error, and a home-run 
batter up. 


The hits: (1) Approval by the Senate of a 
three-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Law with authority as requested by President 
Truman to lower tariffs up to fifty per cent 
in bargaining agreements with other countries. 
(2) Approval by the House, after weeks of 
debate, of the Bretton Woods proposals for an 
International Bank and an International Mone- 
tary Fund. It is anticipated that the Senate 
also will ratify these plans. 


The error: inability to get before the House 
a bill for a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, in spite of President Tru- 
man’s urgent support. This legislation was 
blocked in the Rules Committee. At this writ- 
ing even the appropriation for a continuation 
of the temporary FEPC is in danger. 


The home-run hitter at ‘bat: the United 
Nations Charter brought to Washington by 
plane by the President immediately after the 
final session at San Francisco on June 26. 
Now is the time for all advocates of this mo- 
mentous step toward international organiza- 
tion to register their support with their Sena- 
tors. The outlook for ratification is good, but 
narrow nationalist forces are reported to be 
marshalling forces for a bitter fight. To turn 
our backs on participation at this stage is un- 


thinkable! 


During the month in Washington there has 
also been a warm-up for an important battle 
next fall—hearings on compulsory peacetime 
military training. The “pro” advocates were 
mainly. military leaders, state officials and some 
representatives of veterans’ organizations. Op- 
posing action now were the great majority of 
educational and religious bodies and a con- 
siderable segment of organized labor. To this 
observer it looked as if the cards were stacked 
in favor of military training legislation, as 
evidenced by the attitude of the committee to- 
ward those who testified. However, when leg- 
islation is actually introduced, the opponents 
will have their innings again and a sharp 
contest is predicted. 
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Report from 


by Our Student Movement Observer LEILA ANDERSON 


San Francisco, June 17, 1945.—This 
is thought to be the last week of the 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. For a while peo- 
ple were joking as to who would dec- 
orate Christmas trees for the delegates, 
but it seems now the charter will be 
completed very soon. In sending a re- 
port even at this point in the proceed- 
ings it seems wise to emphasize what 
one of the government officials said 
several weeks ago, and that is not to 
consider anything in the charter final 
until the end of the conference. In spite 
of delays there have been great areas 
of agreement throughout, but enthusi- 
asm has been dulled for many by the 
emphasis in newspapers on controver- 
sies here. According to some of the 


leading members of the press at San. 


Francisco, uncertainties expressed in 
early news accounts reflected the atti- 
tude of our own officials who were gen- 
uinely worried at times as to how the 
conference would develop. 

In recent weeks some the leading fig- 
ures returned to their own countries 
because of pressure of work there. The 
four presidents of the conference now 
are Secretary Stettinius, and Ambassa- 
dors Halifax, Gromyko, and Welling- 
ton Koo. One of the British delegates, 
a member of the Social and Economic 
Council, said he had to return to Eng- 
land (because of the elections) to pro- 
vide for his own full employment. It 
was good to be present early this week 
when the Committee on the Social and 
Economic Council gave its report and 
to hear the hopeful and even enthusi- 
astic statements made by Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, Dr. Wu of China, and Mr. 
Evatt of Australia, and to hear the 
emphasis on equal rights for al] regard- 
less of race and sex and the recognition 
of the importance of economics, espe- 
cially full employment, for world peace. 


Stili on the docket 

Some of the chief issues of the con- 
ference are not yet completely settled, 
but I shall try to give a picture of how 
matters stand at present. The twelve 
committees have been working for 
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weeks to prepare their sections of the 
charter, and some have submitted re- 
ports, had them accepted by the com- 
missions. The outstanding issue has 
been that of the veto, and after the de- 
lay over the question as to whether the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council could exercise the right of veto 


_ over the discussion of matters which 


seem to threaten the peace, Russia ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the other major 
powers and agreed to give up the right 
of veto in connection with discussion. 
The Yalta formula stands. The perma- 
nent members continue to have the veto 
in connection with the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and enforcement ac- 
tion. An exception to the requirement 
of unanimity on all substantive matters 
occurs in connection with peaceful set- 
tlement when one of the permanent 
members is party to a dispute and 
therefore is not permitted to vote. I 
understand that the decision as to 
whether a matter is procedural or sub- 
stantive is a substantive decision and 
therefore will require the unanimous 
vote of permanent members. This pres- 
ent arrangement whereby the veto can 
operate in every situation of any im- 
portance is not at all acceptable to some 
of the other countries, but this seems 
to be the only basis on which the great 
powers will participate in a world or- 
ganization at this time. 


Questions of Regions and Trusteeships 


In regard to regional arrangements 
it was thought by some that the Latin 
American countries were expressing an 
attitude of regional isolationism, but we 
have been assured that they were not 
and that their concern was over giving 
up the protection which the Interameri- 
can agreement can give when they are 
not certain how effectively the world 
organization will operate. It has been 
agreed, however, that if the Security 
Council fails to protect them the re- 
gional arrangements plan can. One of 
the difficult problems for the new or- 
ganization may be not only the rela- 
tion of regional arrangements to it but 
also of bilateral arrangements. 


FROM DUMBARTON OAKS TO A 
ORGANIZATION - STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


THE PROPOSALS WERE 
MADE IN OCT 1944 


OF THE UNITED NATIONS ' 
CHARTER DRAFTED 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE 
% 
“ea 


24, VOTE OF THE 
IIlustration is from “After Victory”—Verg 
Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy Association, 
25c. 


The trusteeships issue has developed 
in such a way that the proposed inter- 
national trusteeship plan is flexible 
enough to provide for great democratic 
possibilities, but there is no guarantee 
that will be the result. The fate of the 
dependent areas will be settled one by 
one at the peace conference or confer- 
ences, and the powers which have the 
responsibility for the dependent areas 
may or may not, as they choose, place 
those areas under the international trus 
teeship system. The system is designed 
to include the old mandates, the areas 
taken in this war, and colonies. 


Understanding Russia 

Some very good interpretation of 
Russia has been done for us here. I, for 
one, am much more aware of the feel- 
ing Russia must have because of the 
past activities of the allies in relation to 
her, her need for security, and the rex 
sons for her attitude regarding the veto. 
There is a good deal of logic in what] 
understand was her position that dis 
cussion without decision would have 
no meaning so it would be better 
have the right to veto discussion as well 
as decision. I am glad though the other 
viewpoint prevailed. I understand also 
she feels it is essential for the major 
powers to stand together if there is 0 
be an effective world organization and 
she therefore took her stand for unafr 
mity all the way through on mattets 
which seemed important to her. 


And now: ratification 


Throughout the conference, consult 
ants from the Federal Council 
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FACE @ Churches kept in touch with our dele- 


gation and discussed with some of them 
important recommendations from the 
Cleveland Conference as to how the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals could be 
improved from the standpoint of the 
Christian churches. 

It is thought that provision will be 
made for an interim organization to be 
st up as soon as the charter has been 
ratihed by a majority of the nations 
including the sponsoring powers and 
that this interim organization may be 
st up before the end of the year. The 
important step for us after San Fran- 
cisco, I believe, is to see that our Sen- 
ate ratifies the charter..We know it is 
not a perfect plan, but because a world 
organization is essential and the one 
proposed offers some very great possi- 
bilities we should support it and hope 
that through it the nations can learn to 
work together. more and more effec- 
tively. 


To Saldiers, Sailors and 
Marines Ouenrseas 


1! be glad to fly your 
each month if you will jus 


I'm a good traveler. I don’t get sea- 
ick or lonesome, either. And I like to 
go to you every month with news of 
student life in the USA. 

But if you want to see me again, 
Uncle Sam says you must say so in 
writing, and I must show your request 
lo the postal authorities here in New 
York—all of this being “in conformity 
with P.O.D. Order No. 27851.” 

So IF YOU WANT TO CON- 
TINUE SEEING ME, write me a V- 
Mail or Air-Mail note, won’t you? 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


JULY, 1945 


THE SUN NEVER SETS 


Au IJnuitation— 


When you come to New York, dear reader, 
drop in on our Editorial Sanctum and have 
fun browsing through our file of these inter- 
esting student journals. We and they may 


| be found in Room 606, 347 Madison Avenue, 


New York City.—Ed. 


(Continued from page 9) 
deficiency, and there is a pervading 
faith in the mission and enduring na- 
ture of the Church. Each magazine also 
carries suggestions for prayer and medi- 
tation, to help students in their spiritual 
life. 

Social awareness from the Christian 
viewpoint is also evident. Economic in- 
justice, social inequality, racial preju- 
dice, all trouble the consciences of 
Christian students. These problems are 
seen locally and currently: Christian 
students seek a solution to the problems 
of minority groups: Jews within their 
own community, French-Canadians in 
Canada, Maoris in New Zealand. They 
tackle housing problems accentuated by 
the war. They declare for just and fair 
conditions for industrial workers, and 
so on. And as the close of the war comes 
into sight, students everywhere are now 
turning their attention to the vast prob- 
lem of reconstruction. 

Every national movement is con- 
scious of its membership in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and all 
the magazines carry columns of Feder- 
ation news as well as news of student 
relief. From this grows a very natural 
interest in international affairs, accom- 
panied by a strong sense of Christian 
responsibility for thinking through in- 
ternational problems and for seeking to 
influence the foreign policy of one’s 
own country in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. There is evident a sense 
of the supreme importance and of the 
God-given opportunity of the present 
time when the world order is in a state 
of flux. 

National movements are interested in 
the particular problems of their own 
region: the movements of Australia 
and New Zealand show concern for the 
Pacific Islands, New Guinea and the 
Far East; the British movement seeks 
to develop a Christian conscience among 
students on colonial problems. 


Citizenship begins now 


The Student Christian Movements, 
while aiming at acquainting students 
with the problems of society at large 
and training them to think on these 
questions in order that they may take 
their place in society more effectively, 
regard the university as an excellent 
training-ground and encourage the stu- 
dent to play his part within the uni- 
versity community to the full. His stu- 
dentship is a very special contribution 
to the life of society; and his studies 
and the life-work for which they will 
ft him are to be undertaken whole- 
heartedly in true Christian dedication. 
The note of Christian vocation is struck 
over and over again. There are certain 
subjects which constantly tax the stu- 
dent mind—the ever-recurring question 
of the function of the university, the 
relation of the SCM to the university, 
and, on the purely intellectual plane, 
that old problem of the relation be- 
tween science and religion seems never 
to have been settled for students. 

Students are showing a concern for 
the welfare of the returning serviceman 
who comes into the university com- 
munity: they recognize that he has a 
special contribution to make, and they 
want him to feel at home and for the 
whole university body to feel the bene- 
fit of his wider experience. 

This review of some of the national 
magazines is general, but I trust it 
shows what is very evident on a first- 
hand reading of these magazines—that 
Christian students the world over are 
interested in much the same subjects, 
and face much the same difficulties. 
Students in different countries have 
different ways of looking at things and 
of tackling problems. But that is just 
where we stand to learn from one an- 
other. We have a common basis in our 
dedication to Christ’s way of life and 
a common aim in seeking to live life 
in terms of his teaching. 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


WSCF Gives Refugees Vacation 
The WSCF staff operated a self-help 


hostel for five weeks during spring va- 
cation on behalf of students from eleven 
countries at Geneva University. Made 
available for the purpose was the chalet 
of Pastor Nicolas de Haller, which is 
located at le Sepey, 4,000 feet above sea 
level. Most of the students were suffer- 
ing from “ill health and undernourish- 
ment. Funds were provided by the 
Congregational-Christian Churches in 
the USA and by a Swiss group in Zur- 
ich. For many of the students it was 
the first vacation since the outbreak of 
the war. 


World Student Service Fund 


Students repeatedly were reminded 
during the WSCF Consultation (New 
York City, end of May) that they are 
not contributing to the alleviation of 
their fellow students’ needs according 
to their ability. The World Student 
Service Fund reports that, between Oc- 
tober 1 and May 31 only $208,856 had 
been collected in USA colleges and uni- 
versities, underlining the fact that giv- 
ing should be tripled this next school 
year if American students are to carry 
their share of the world student relief 
load. 


India SCM sponsors boys’ work 

A_ Boy’s Department of the SCM 
for the Madras-Vellore area has been 
started. More than a hundred dele- 
gates attended a camp operated by the 
Department during the January holli- 
days to consider the theme: Christian 
Adventure. 


Prayer transcends battle-lines 


The Sino-Japanese Day of Prayer, 
observed annually by student groups in 
China and Japan since the outbreak of 
the war (1937), was held April 28-29 of 
the current year. The scripture used by 


Wu Yi-Fang, President of Ginling College, 
took time out of the San Francisco proceed- 
ings to receive an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from President Lynn T. White of 
Mills College. 


Christian groups in both lands was the 
petition Christ taught his disciples, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” 


Accelerated college course for China 
Chiang Kai-shek has called for 100,- 


000 men and 2,000 women with high 
school or college training as volunteers 
for army service. Response to this ap- 
peal, which reverses the earlier policy 
of urging students to conclude their 
education, has affected the Chinese col- 
leges. Great numbers of medical, dental 
and pharmacy students, graduate nurses 
and college undergraduates have volun- 
teered. Some entire classes joined as a 
unit. Many of the men were sent im- 
mediately to India for training. To 
meet the situation, college administra- 
tors have suggested to the Central Gov- 
ernment an acceleration of the college 
course to three years. 

Dr. T. V. Soong said to Dr. J. W. 
Decker, representing the International 
Missionary Council on a springtime 
visit in Chungking, that Christian 
schools and colleges had produced 
many active student patriots. The revo- 
lution in China he added, received a 
great deal of its impetus from the 
Christian spirit. 


Visibility reported poor in Texas 

“T almost cry with rage the way men §N 
in my company talk about conscientious 
objectors,” writes a student in army jf 
basic in Texas. “The general comment § 
goes ‘If he isn’t big enough to fight 9] 
for his country he should go to ’ BH 
Most of the fellows talk like this on 4: 
other topics as well. . . . An objec- 
tive world view is rare. It makes (ol 
me realize how much students who are #0 
really Christian will be needed in the it 
post-war world.” 


Dutch Acts of the Apostles au 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, asked by a x 
student which of his writings best ex 9" 


pressed his own thought, replied The 9 
Struggle of the Dutch Church? This §* 
small volume records the effort of the —} 
Reformed Church of Holland to maine §@ 
tain the commandments of God dur §™ 
ing the years of occupation. The inva- ha 
sion found the church a mere adminis 9 
trative body, helpless in the face of § ‘ 
Nazi opposition. Yet the very agency #1 
which had refrained from witnessing 
to its faith during the years of its free- jas 
dom began to confess the moment it ff 
was suppressed. When Dutch citizens fc 
heard the preachers proclaiming the 9m 
Kingdom of God rather than a political 
order, the differences which for dec ff 
ades had separated the church from the or 
people disappeared. Not all the prob gj 
lems of the Church in Holland have #2 
been solved, yet the accomplishments 90 
during the three-year period are all the § | 
more remarkable because of its former ijou 
impotence. Campus Christian groups @ut 
will find in these pages history-inthe jad 
making which will stir them out of fj 
their complacency, and expressions of fiuy 
the faith to stimulate profound thought fas 
and worship. org, 


1 The Struggle of the Dutch Church, edited 
by W. A. Visser “t Hooft. World Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York Nat 
City 10. 25¢. and 
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Speech 


May 25, 1945, was the 8oth birthday 
if John R. Mott and also the soth anni- 
ersary of the founding of the World’s 
‘udent Christian Federation. This co- 
ncidence of dates, and the presence in 
New York City of our own “United 
Nations” conference of WSCF leaders, 
onverged in a celebration meeting of 
SCMers in St. James Chapel, Union 
Theological Seminary. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft presided. T. Z. Koo of China, 
Hans Hoekendijk of the Netherlands, 
Nora Nye of New Zealand, and several 
thers spoke. In this setting Dr. Mott, 
under of the World’s Student Chris- 
tan Federation, told how the idea of 
world student organization came to 
lim while he was an undergraduate 
gudent at Cornell and how the idea 
feveloped into a worldwide commu- 
ity which has survived two vast wars. 
His colorful story was like the swift 
rading of a meaningful era in world 
story, and as the pages of memory 
urned, one sensed the constant depend- 
‘nce on God’s personal guidance which 
ms undergirded every thought and 
at of God’s servant, John Mott. 


On graduation from Cornell in 1888, 
us college offered him a teaching posi- 
ton which he turned down, accepting 
ntead the traveling secretaryship of 
he then young Student Christian 
Movement. But acceptance was not 
without misgivings, and he took the 
o> on “for one year,” during which 
ime he hoped to ascertain God’s will 
ot his life-work. That trial period has 
eagthened into a lifetime of rich years 
gven to the service of students the 
world over. 


His first year of travel brought the 
joung student secretary into contact 
with students in Canada and the USA 
ad with outstanding Christian per- 
malities of Britain, Germany, Scandi- 
via, France, Holland. On every oc- 
asion he talked of his hope for a world 
‘ganization of Christian students. 
Came an invitation from the British 
Keswick Student Conference to “come 
aad tell us” about this novel and fasci- 
lating idea. Mott went to Keswick— 
ad soon thereafter received invitations 
vom Poland, China, Germany, Scandi- 
‘’ia. This simultaneity gave the young 


WLY, 1945 


enthusiast pause—God’s will may be 
discernible here. After thought and 
much prayer, Mr. Mott gave up his 
salaried position and started with Dr. 
Karl Fries of Sweden on the first of 
numerous world-spanning journeys. 
This epic trip, made in 1894 when 
ocean travel was a rigorous ordeal, led 
eastward to England, Germany, the 
Balkan countries, Turkey, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Japan. Where he found national stu- 
dent groups these made ready response 
and the logical next step was the his- 
toric organization proceedings in the 
Castle of Vadstena, Sweden, August 
17-19, 1895. Since 
then, Federation 
meetings have 
been held at fre- 
quent intervals in 


Europe, Asia and 


As a Cornell under- 
graduate, John Mott 
dreamed of a world 
organization of 
Christian students. 


the USA, the most recent gathering 
being that of the Executive Committee 
in New York, May, 1945, to lay plans 
for the resumption of international stu- 
dent relationships as soon as possible 
after the end of the war. 

For Dr. Mott, this 1945 celebration 
was not a fiftieth anniversary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
—for him the Federation began in his 
sophomore year at Cornell when he 
attended the first Student Christian 
Conference, held at Mount Hermon in 
Massachusetts, 1886. That conference 
experience, he said, “changed my life.” 
Instead of the law career he had 
planned, he became one of the “Mount 
Hermon Hundred,” a volunteer for for- 
eign missions. Ever since then, he has 
labored for the extension of God's 
kingdom throughout the world. 

In the pulpit in St. James Chapel Dr. 
Mott was still the Christian crusader. 
His closing sentences were character- 
istic of his audacious courage: “In- 
comparably,” said he, “our best days 
lie ahead. It must be so. We have the 
knowledge and the experience, the or- 
ganization and the memories, and we 
have the living Christ Who is Lord 
forevermore. I thank God that we 
have been spared for such a time as 


this.” —G.S. 


We Move Jute the 


With representatives from six con- 
tinents meeting in New York City, 
May, 1945, our own united nations 
meeting—the first official meeting of 
WSCEF since 1939—took counsel for 
the period ahead and decided: 

(1) To call a meeting of the General 
Council; the policy-making body which 
includes representatives of all national 
movements, to meet in Europe in Au- 
gust, 1946. (2) To add to its present 
staff one secretary from Asia and one 
from an occupied country of Europe. 
(3) To act on the urgent request of the 
Chinese Movement and invite Roland 
Elliott to visit China and India on be- 
half of the Federation and with a view 
to assisting in plans of World Student 
Relief. (4) To assist in rebuilding na- 
tional movements in such ways as they 
themselves desire, making emergency 


grants to the movements where needed, 
and to individual leaders for purposes 
of recuperation and training. (5) To 
give full support to the pioneering 
movements in Latin America and West 
Africa. (6) To welcome the establish- 
ment of the United Student Christian 
Council in the USA and provide for 
adequate representation of its constit- 
uent groups in the General Commit- 
tee, expressing the desire that Negro 
representatives be included. (7) To ap- 
prove a budget of $150,000 for 1945, 
and suggest that special financial ef- 
forts be made this Fiftieth Anniversary 
Year. (The goal of $100,000 accepted 
by USCC in September, 1944, consti- 
tutes the USA share, and can be se- 
cured only by doubling in 1945 all 
1944 contributions. This situation is 
both a challenge and opportunity.) 
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Are We 


A Protestant Movement? 


This question has brought us a variety of 
replies, of which we present a current batch. 


HANG TOGETHER 

Perhaps our policies need to be 
slightly revised and modified, but let’s 
give all groups believing in the living 
God as the God of love the opportu- 
nity to unite as one strong helping hand 
instead of three separate and weaker 
hands fumbling in their haste to get 
there first. In the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, “We must hang together, or 
assuredly we shall hang separately.” — 
Trevor Hausskg, Pacific University °46. 


STRESS “CHRISTIAN” 

Although we may be essentially 
Protestant in our beliefs and practises, 
we welcome into our membership any 
persons of the Jewish or Catholic faiths 
who desire to join in our program of 
worship, study, and action. There is no 
necessity to emphasize our Protestant- 
ism, but rather to stress our Christian- 
ity. Remember—We are a Christian 
movement!—Nancy Stimson, Temple 
University °46. 


CLAIM OUR PROTESTANTISM 

Yes, we are a Protestant movement. 
Among other things, we believe in the 
Fatherhood of God, Jesus as the Christ 
sent by God to proclaim a way of life 
which will save us from a meaningless 
existence on earth, the infinite value 
and dignity of all men as persons, the 
right of all men to approach God with- 
out intermediary persons or institu- 
tions, the right of all individuals to 
interpret the Bible as each believes 
right, and the need for practical appli- 
cations of our Christian principles to 
everyday life. 

We welcome the cooperation and 
friendship of all students, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, or of no confession 
of faith. But we welcome them because 
of our faith and not in spite of it. I 
am convinced it is only by being a 
strong Protestant movement that we 


can contribute most to the advance- 
ment of the principles for which Cath- 
olic, Jew, and Protestant all stand—the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.—Lronarp G. CLovcn, 
Minister to Congregational Students at 


Harvard, Radcliffe, and Tufts. 
LOOK FORWARD TO UNITY 


Yes, we are strictly a protestant move- 
ment in that we are still protesting the 
pomp, ceremony and hierarchy, through 
which people have sought to worship 
God. However, ours is strictly an af- 
firmative protestant movement! We 
want to assert our right to seek the 
truth, worship God, and, when we 
have achieved these two ends, we want 
to be able to bring Christianity “down 
to earth” and make it a dynamic power 
with which to chart and charge our 
lives. 

We must never become so strictily a 
protestant group that we cannot in- 
clude others who are working toward 
the same end. We do not mean to ex- 
clude Catholics and Jews, but rather 
look forward to the day when we can 
all work together in one mighty move- 
ment.—WarrEN E. Scuutz, Hamilton 


College, *46. 


OUR PURPOSE IS TO SERVE 


Don’t we at times forget that bear- 
ing the title of Christian should not 
make us more exclusive, but rather 
more inclusive? 


Historically the SCM is and should 
be a Protestant organization. But let us 
remember that it is a Christian organi- 
zation, which means that above all it 
should be Christian in attitude. 


At Ursinus, Catholic and Jew coop- 
erate with Protestant in the work of 
the combined YM-YWCA on campus. 
Interdenominational activities are made 
important and interesting; the Christian 


way of life is placed above differences 
of race and creed. This is especially im- 
portant where conditions make it nec. 
essary for the organization to embrace 
servicemen and civilians, many of 
whom have not previously given much 
thought to any special “way of life.” To 
bar them from the opportunity of such 
an introduction would be un-Christian. 

When I left college the men on the 
campus elected a Catholic student to 
succeed me as president of the men’s 
organization. He is a good leader, and 
the organization is not any less “Chris- 
tian.”—Henry K. Harnes A/S, Chap- 
lain Student, Lancaster Seminary. 
Ursinus ‘45. 


INTENTIONAL 


COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 5) 
ot the Council (given on page four) 
may give some hint. 

Ot the communities listed, it should 
be noted that Hechalutz is modeled on 
the communities of Palestine, and that 
Primavera represents one of the Bruder- 
hot groups which joined themselves, 
not long after their inception, to the 
400-year-old MHiutterite communities 
now extant in the western United 
States and in Canada. In pointing out 
the vitality and the hope for continued 
progress in both the Palestinian and the 
Hutterite communities, Henri Lasserre 
notes these common factors: 1) A mem- 
ber of a Bruderhof or a Kvutza (Pales- 
tinian community) may hold no prop- 
erty of his own. 2) Work is upheld as 
a practical expression of fraternity, and 
governed cooperatively by the group. 
3) Material goods available for con- 
sumption are shared among members 
according to needs; no profits or sur- 
pluses are divided among them. 

The six communities chosen for 
mention here represent a fair sample of 
such types as have evolved sufficiently 
to indicate a pattern of organization. 


Less evolved are many other groups, 


not yet progressed beyond the stage of 
including more than two or three fam- 
ilies, yet vitally thinking and working 
toward developing a design that shall 
invite participation by additional fam- 
ilies, and that shall be subject also to 
such further shaping as the enlarged 
group will eventually determine. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Berkeleyans Study Peace Proposals 


BERKELEY, Catir.—The International 
Relations group here (YMCA and 
YWCA of the University of California) 
meets once a week to study the steps 
hat are being taken toward world se- 
surity. Said Paul Christopulos: “We 
ake a vital issue of the San Francisco 
Conference at each of our meetings and 
discuss it after it has been introduced 
by two students who have made a 
tudy of the program.” One session was 
riven to an analysis to the twenty-seven 
poposed amendments to the Dumbar- 
on Oaks proposals; another meeting 
wok sides on the question of the veto 
power in the Security Council. Some- 
imes films are used to vary the group 
procedure. 


Serviceman remembers 


Ames, lowa.—Men and their dates are 
mvited by the Iowa State College 
YMCA to faculty homes in groups of 
welve couples. Waffle suppers are fol- 
owed by fireside discussion of personal 
ud religious problems. Frequently 
men who have left college for war ser- 
vice write back appreciatively, as did 
A/C Walter Gardner: “You will re- 
member that during the many fresides 
[said little, yet to me they stand out as 
most valuable. To know that others 
hope as earnestly for a better and more 
Christian world gave me confidence to 
work for it.” 


Seminars gain popularity in 
New England 


WettesLey, Mass.—The Seminar on 
Antisemitism at the college here set a 
pattern for a similar gathering which 
met on a weekend in February. This 
«cond seminar brought together forty- 
wo girls from eleven colleges to con- 
ider Christian vocation and to learn of 
specific opportunities for service within 
he churches. The program featured 
addresses, interviews, and a_ student 
panel. The John Steinbeck movie 
The Forgotten Village (remember it, 
Woosterites?) gave a moving view of 
uamet needs. At hand to proffer guid- 
ance were Church and Association sec- 
taries and mission board representa- 
tes. Central in the conference was the 
tudent panel, led by Hyla Stunz of 
Union Theological Seminary. Student 
“pression through the panel led to 
‘mounting insight into the Christian 
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faith itself. It became clear that what- 
ever depth of need there might be in 
the world, the motivation for Christian 
work was the acceptance by each indi- 
vidual of the saving power of God's 
truth for her own life. And the impli- 
cations of this act of faith inevitably 
led one to regard any way of life from 
a new level, and to contribute to it 


accordingly. 


Miami Stages “Little Geneva” 


Oxrorp, Onunro—Cabinet members of 
church groups. and Christian Associa- 
tions of Miami University are prom- 
ised a good send-off toward their fall 
responsibilities as officers, in a confer- 
ence at Camp Luella May, near the 
Friday 
through Sunday noon, September 14- 
16, just preceding Freshman Week. 
Planned like a summer student con- 
ference, the morning meetings feature 
addresses and groups which will ex- 
amine the nature of the campus re- 


Oxtord campus, afternoon 


ligious organizations at Miami and the 
needs of the campus, and then plan 
their program in the light of these two 
inquiries. The conference afternoons 
are to be devoted to lighter types of 
inquiry, such as the arts of badminton, 
baseball, folk dancing and just talk. 


Poor Housing Exposed 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A student com- 
mittee of the local Progressive Party 
calls attention to overcrowded, unsani- 
tary rooming houses, in which students 
are obliged to live. The committee ad- 
vocates (1) immediate investigation of 
the housing situation and consequent 
action by university administration; 
(2) prosecution of violations of rent 
ceilings and assurance that students 
shall not be coerced into paying high 
rentals in order to have a room; (3) 
immediate alleviation of unsanitary 
conditions and (4) a long-range build- 
ing program of university dormitories 
and cooperative housing units. 


—BEING ACTION REPORTS 


They crossed the Border—and recrossed with 
well-filled notebook? 


the Boarder” — 


Across the border we went to see 
what happens in a Canadian SCM con- 
ference. As guests of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of the University of 
Manitoba we went to their annual 
spring camp. But soon we were a part 
of the group, welcomed like old friends. 

To reach the camp on the ice-bound 
shores of Lake Winnipeg, we waded 
through sloppy fields and roads. We 
made footprints in newly fallen snow. 
We slept in all our clothes and under 
layers of blankets. We danced new 
dances and sang new songs with new 
friends. 

We sat with Dryden Phelps as he led 
us in studies of the life of Jesus. Ted 
Johnson, returned Presbyterian mis- 
sionary from China, gave the lecture 
series on social implications of the 
Christian faith. Discussions involved 
summer mission work, expanding next 
year's community service projects, and 
the use of vocations for Christian in- 
fluence. To add flavor we sang “Alou- 
ette’” under the traditional leadership 
of Pere Callide, Free French leader in 
Manitoba and owner of Sans Souci, 
site of the SCM camp. 

Harriett Christie of the Canadian 
National SCM staff spoke of the world- 
wide afhliations of Christian students. 
At the close of the conference came a 
communion service led by Ted Nich- 
ols, University of Manitoba SCM Sec- 
retary. This service was a high experi- 
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